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BOOK REVIEWS 



Cicero's Letters. Selected and edited by Ernest Riess. New York: 
Macmillan, 1910. lix+393 pp. $1.60 net. 

The editor states in the preface that this book "is intended for the use 
of Freshmen classes," and that "the notes have been written with the con- 
dition of the Freshman in mind." He also explains why he regards the 
letters of Cicero as suitable for use in the first year in college. Many will 
differ from him on this point, but all will agree that, if this is the purpose 
of the book, it should be adapted to the student's needs. 

The Introduction of forty-nine pages treats of letter-writing in general, 
of Cicero's correspondents, of the collections of his letters, their language 
and style, and of the chronology of Cicero's life. At the present time, when 
attacks upon the method and value of classical training are so vigorous, it 
is very important that the work of classical scholars should itself exhibit 
some of the characteristics that are commonly supposed to be the product of 
such training, especially in textbooks that are intended for the use of young 
students. Among these characteristics clearness and propriety of lang-uage 
may be placed first, and the Introduction in a book like this is precisely 
where they should be most conspicuous. It may perhaps be no fault of the 
editor himself in this case that he has not yet mastered the intricacies of 
English style, but there can be no excuse for those who have allowed his 
work to be published without careful revision. There is hardly a page of 
the Introduction that does not offend seriously against the laws of good 
English usage. The following illustrations will suffice: "The Romans 
became .... the classical nation for the literary letter," "the great letter 
classics of modern times," "Cicero was .... raised sky-high in his expec- 
tations," "Dolabella continued his spendthrif ty and immoral life," "of which 
(office) his shortsighted vanity and quick temper made a fearful mess," 
"devoted his life to the upkeeping of Cicero's memory," "the oppression of 
the Conspiracy," "the assumption of the virile toga," " his high-flying hopes 
were dashed," "partly from the same point of view combined with the 
aesthetic standpoint," "other letters transcending the original Umiting date," 
"Cicero adverts .... to the prying eyes of strangers but was himself 
not innocent of the latter crime," "towering head and shoulders above his 
fellows in breadth of culture," "It [the sermo cotidianus] is prone to exaggera- 
tion in both directions, as well aggrandizing its statements as emphasizing 
the Uttleness," " Diminutives serve to emphasize Uttleness, jocosely, modestly, 
contemptuously," "The gout kept Marius on his country seat," "the 
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ancients never reading in our soundless way." The word "addressee" is 
used continually, "maxim" is employed for "rule," in one sentence (p. xii) 
we find "rhetorics and schematisms," and in the notes occur such expres- 
sions as these: "Appius had done his level best," "the Ariovistus panic," "a 
trust to do the state out of its income," "cooked ballots," "he obligated 
the house of the LucuUi," " Like in the modem claque this applause .... 
was started at the blow of a whistle." 

To turn from form to content, it may be that the editor has been more 
fortunate in his experience, but no Freshmen with whom the reviewer has 
recently come in contact could properly interpret such French expressions 
as au courant, chronique scandaleuse, insoud (all three of which occur in the 
first eleven lines of p. xxvii), rapprochement, and jeunesse dorSe, even if there 
were any possible reason for using them. Undoubtedly Freshmen should 
understand these words, but as a matter of fact they do not. Furthermore 
it is necessary, unfortunately, in our present sad condition, to translate 
Greek words and phrases for the benefit of the many students of Latin who 
do not know Greek, but this the editor has often omitted to do. Since the 
notes are intended expressly for the student and not for the instructor, it 
is idle to write thus: "Asiam: on this whole affair see Melanges d'ArcMologie, 
XXVIII, 171" (p. 297), and to refer to such books as Norden's Kunstprosa 
and Schmidt's Cicero's Brief wechsel, without giving any sufficient explanation 
in the text. In general it seems to the reviewer that the notes are very 
often quite inadequate for their purpose, if this is to furnish such informa- 
tion as is absolutely necessary to enable the careful and patient student 
to obtain a reasonably accurate understanding of the meaning of the 
text. An illustration of this inadequacy is found on p. 275, where the only 
note to vfTTipov TTpoTipov 'O/ijjptKoJs (od Att. i. 16. 1) is a reference to the 
passage in the Iliad. 

The substance of the notes seems accurate in general, but a few possible 
slips may be noted, or suggestions offered. On p. xviii Terentia is spoken 
of as "self-sacrificing in the extreme," but on p. 290 we find the statement, 
"Such traits of selfishness which spoil the impression of [a] self-sacrificing 
wife .... seem to have been among the chief reasons for Cicero's divorce." 
On p. XXV the editor says of Cicero that "the elderly man had been inveigled 
into a second marriage with PubliUa," but on p. Iv "to rehabiUtate his 
financial position he married the young and rich Pubhlia." The statement 
(p. xxxvii) that "the original flexibihty of long and short syllables, the law 
of accent which tended to weaken the final syllables, had been consciously 
neglected" can hardly be called fehcitous. On p. xxxix, among illustrations 
of a freer use of cases and prepositions, we find "an objective genitive 
instead of erga, F. xv. 4. 17," but the letter referred to has only sixteen sec- 
tions, and in the sixteenth the text reads tua turn benevolentia erga me. On 
the same page, among "malformations and innovations" we find "the 
frequent syncopation of the suffix of the third plural in the perfect stems"- 
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and "the metathesis of arcessit to accersit," a statement that does not agree 
with that of the Thesaurus at least. In the note on I. i, S is incorrectly 
used as the abbreviation of the praenomen Sextus; and Plato is said to 
have taught "in the Gynmasimn Academi." The note on p. 290 (ad Att. 
iii. 7. 1) "cadebat: almost accomplished apodosis of contrary to fact condi- 
tion with protasis understood" would puzzle even a good student; and a 
line quoted from Ennius' Medea {Fam. vii. 6. 1) is said to be "written in 
eight acatalectic trochees" (p. 304). 

Nomina are frequently abbreviated: "P. M. Scaevola and M'. M." 
(p. 308), "L. T. radius" (p. 309), "C. C. Longinus" (p. 316), "A. PolUo" 
(p. 317), "M. C. Postumus" (p. 334) — a proceeding contrary to ordinary 
Roman practice, and one that results in giving each of these men two 
praenomina. The De rerum natura is called "a famous epic" (p. 312); and 
alSiofuu Tpoias icat TpwaSas, quoted from the well-known verse in the Iliad 
(vi. 442), is translated "I am ashamed of the men and women of Troy" 

(p. 326). 

S. B. P. 



Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Edwin Post. [College Series of Latin Authors.] Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. Ii-f402. $1.50. 

This edition is a happy combination of erudition and sound judgment. 
Mr. Post has made a careful study of ancient and modern sources, but in 
writing his commentary has borne in mind the fact that the books of the 
series are intended primarily for college students. The selection is repre- 
sentative, and includes the most interesting of the epigrams. The Intro- 
duction contains, besides a sketch of the poet's life and other conventional 
material, a brief but well- written account of the development of the epigram. 
Detailed discussion of the text has been relegated to a critical appendix. 
The index of passages cited in the notes (pp. 341-54) furnishes excellent 
material for class papers. The edition is the best now available for college 
courses in Martial. 

While the editor's conclusions are for the most part sound, there are some 
passages in which his interpretation seems open to question. For example, 
at i. 15. 5, non bene distuleris videas quod posse negari \ et solum hoc ducas, 
quod fuit, esse tuum, he says that distuleris and ducas are in the subjunctive 
"because Martial courteously uses the generalizing second person singular." 
But apart from the fact that the shift from the personal to the general would 
seriously impair the effectiveness of the lines, there is no necessity to resort 
to the generalizing second singular to accoimt for the subjunctive. Distuleris 
is the subjunctive (ideal certainty) regularly used in the conclusion of the 
second class of conditional sentences (Less Vivid Future or Ideal) ; the con- 
dition is implied in videas quod posse negari. Ducas, on the other hand. 



